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In  the  night  of  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  8th  and  9th  July,  a  man 
of  high  account  in  science — Dr  Paul  Broca  of  Paris — paid  the  debtof 
nature  at  the  too  early  age  of  fifty-six.  He  died  of  angina  pectorii^, 
quite  unexpectedly — we  may  say  suddenly — at  his  residence.  Oh 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  he  complained,  for  the  first  time,  of  feeling 
unwell.  Up  to  that  time,  he  had  been  apparently  in  his  usual 
health,  carrying  on  a  daily  amount  of  minute,  painstaking  observa- 
tion and  other  mental  work  of  the  highest  class.  Very  various 
estimates  have  been  put  forth  within  the  last  few  days  of  the  value 
of  Broca's  scientific  labours ;  and  some,  with  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  may  be  unable  to  accept  implicitly  all  his  alleged  cerebral 
discoveries  and  anthropological  teaching ;  yet  all  who  knew  Broca 
personally  and  by  his  works  will,  we  think,  agree  that  by  his  death 
we  have  lost  a  great  original  worker,  and  a  truth-seeking  colleague. 
Trelat  well  said,  when  speaking  at  his  tomb,  "  Broca's  scientific 
career  consisted  of  forty  years  of  unceasing  work,  forty  years  of 
dignity,  elevated  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  every  noble  cause." 

The  Parisian  daily  newspapers  erroneously  announced  (before 
the  autopsy)  that  Broca  died  suddenly  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta.  The  exact  cause  of  death  was  not  revealed  by  the 
autopsy ;  but  we  have  ascertained  some  particulars  of  Broca's  last 
hours  from  a  reliable  source,  which  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

Nothing  had  led  his  family,  or  any  of  his  friends,  to  fear  his  sudden 
death;  or  to  suppose  that  many  years  of  active  woi'k  were  not  still 
before  him.  His  countenance  was  habitually  pale ;  yet  his  appear- 
ance was  cheerful,  and  indicative  of  an  almost  buoyancy  of  health. 
Occasionally,  he  had  complained  of  what  he  called  "intercostal  neur- 
algia" in  tlie  left  side.  In  the  natural  course  of  time,  his  hair  and 
whiskers  had  become  whitened  ;  but  nevertheless,  up  to  the  day 
of  his  fatal  seizure,  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  youthfulness  in  his 
gait:  I  lis  step  being  quick  and  elastic.  He  walked  with  erect  head 
and  well-expanded  chest.  Ho  spoke  with  a  full  clear  voice.  On 
the  day  preceding  his  death,  he  followed  his  ordinary  avocations, 
including  attendance  in  the  afternoon  at  a  sitting  of  the  French' 
Senate.    He  complained  when  in  the  Senate  of  pain  in  the  chest. 
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He  then  returned  home,  where  he  soon  felt  better ;  and  dined  well 
in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  children.  In  the  evening,  he  set  to 
work  in  his  study  as  usual.  To\vards  midnight  he  again  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  chest ;  and  having  stated  to  his  wife  that  he 
experienced  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  he  reclined  upon  a  sofa,  where 
he  shortly  afterwards  breathed  his  last  before  there  was  time  to 
procure  any  medical  aid.  There  was  no  very  noteworthy  lesion  of 
the  heart  or  arteries  :  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  however, 
was  flabby.  The  brain  was  healthy  :  it  weighed  1400  grammes — 
that  is,  about  50  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Broca  was  nominally  a  Protestant.  His  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  a  Protestant  pastor,  Mr  Coquerel.  He  was  sprung 
from  a  Protestant  family  of  the  Gironde.  His  father,  a  retired 
army-surgeon,  died  two  years  ago  at  Sainte-Foy-la  Grande,  a  small 
town  of  the  Gironde,  where  his  illustrious  son  was  born  in  1824. 
After  completing  the  usual  course  of  school  studies,  Broca  brilliantly 
inaugurated  his  academical  career  by  taking  with  high  honours,  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mathematical 
Science.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind 
was  towards  that  precision,  that  mathematical  exactitude,  which 
characterized  his  modes  of  observation  throughout  his  whole  career. 

In  1842,  he  came  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  medical  studies,  which 
he  had  already  begun  at  Bordeaux.  In  1846,  when  an  "  interne," 
he  competed  successfully  for  the  post  of  assistant  anatomist  in  the 
School  of  Medicine.  In  1848,  he  took  his  degi-ee  in  medicine. 
Immediately  afterwards,  he  was  nominated  prosector  at  the  Ecolc 
Pratique.  In  1850,  he  obtained  the  Portal  prize  for  his  essay  on  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  cancer.  In  1853,  he  became  "Professeur  Agreg^  " 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  In  1859,  his  treatise  on  aneurisms 
appeared.  Soon  afterwards,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
great  work  on  tumours,  an  abstract  of  which,  written  by  himself, 
appeared  in  1860  or  1861  in  Dr  Costello's  Cyclopcedia  of  Practical 
Surgery.  In  1866,  he  was  elected  almost  unanimously  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  (for  the  section  of  surgery). 
In  1867,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  "  Pathologic  Externe  " 
in  the  School  of  Medicine.  At,  and  after  that  date,  honours  fell 
thick  upon  him.  Successively  he  held  the  appointments  of 
surgeon  to  the  Hopital  St  Antoine,  the  H6pital  de  la  Pitie,  and 
the  Hopital  des  Cliniques.  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  was 
Surgeon  to  the  Hopital  Necker,  Perpetual  Cliief  Secretary  to  the 
Anthropological  Society,  Professor  and  Director  of  Practical 
Studies  at  the  Anthropological  Institute.  During  the  present  year 
he  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine, 
and  was  elected  for  life  a  member  of  the  French  Senate,  in  which 
latter  capacity  it  is  well  known  that  he  liad  hoped  to  help  in  con- 
solidating the  Kepublic,  in  placing  the  education  of  women  upon 
a  more  reasonable  basis  than  that  which  it  now  occupies  in  France, 
and  in  promoting  legislation  in  other  social  questions. 
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The  versatility  of  Broca's  mind  was  Avondevful ;  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science  Ire  was  well  informed;  his  powers  of  mental 
assimilation  were  very  great.  The  extent  to  which  he  possessed 
these  peculiarities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  between  1849  and 
1860  he  published  more  than  two  hundred  separate  papers  and 
monographs  on  anatomical  and  surgical  subjects.  His  great  range 
of  subjects  and  the  marvellous  fecundity  of  his  pen  have  led  some 
to  maintain  that  he  was  a  mere  assimilator  and  skilful  user  of  the 
researches  of  others.  We  have  heard  it  said  by  one  who — from  an 
outside  and  dispassionate  standpoint — was  acquainted  with  the 
literary  life  and  labours  of  both,  that  a  considerable  similarity 
existed  between  the  magnificent  intellectual  capacities  of  Broca 
and  our  own  James  Y.  Simpson.  Neither,  he  maintained,  possessed 
nearly  so  much  originality  as  was  attributed  to  them  by  current 
readers  of  the  day:  both  had  to  perfection  the  art  of  giving  an 
original  and  individual  aspect  to  old  materials,  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated, and  reproduced  in  improved  form  with  an  attractive  accom- 
paniment of  sharp  personal  sauce.  In  this  criticism,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  : — the  quantum  of  truth  will  be  differently 
estimated  by  different  persons.  Be  that  as  it  may,  after  deducting 
all  that  it  is  possil)le  to  deduct  from  Broca's  claims  to  originality, 
much  will  remain — particularly  in  his  researches  into  aphasia, 
cerebral  functions,  and  cerebral  localizations — that  is  both  original 
in  essence  and  masterly  in  execution.  Where  is  the  medical  doctor 
or  student  who  has  not  heard  of  the  "convolution  of  Broca?" 
Broca  established  that  the  faculty  of  language  is  located — though 
not  exclusively — in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  or  inferior 
frontal  convolution  of  the  left  hemisphere.  Here,  however,  the 
whole  truth  has  undoubtedly  yet  to  be  discovered.  Dr  Hughlings 
Jackson,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  shown  {Lancet,  1866,  1867, 
and  1868)  that  language  is  emotional  or  intellectual :  for  example, 
it  is  purely  emotional  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  an  entire 
phrase  is  uttered  under  emotion  by  one  who  has  entirely  lost  the 
power  of  expressing  ideas  by  words. 

Broca  was  so  highly  favoured  by  fortune  as  not  to  need  to  think 
of  honoraria.  The  lady  whom  he  married  was  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr  Lugol,  a  rich  and  well-known  Parisian  hosiDital 
pliysician.  As  Broca  did  not  require  to  live  by  his  profession,  he 
did  not  care  for  private  practice,  which  he  neither  cultivated  nor 
quite  refused.  He  was  a  good  surgeon,  however,  and  did  his  work 
well  in  every  sense  among  his  hospital  jmtients.  To  tlie  last,  he 
performed  daily  his  surgical  duties  at  the  Hopital  Necker,  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  his  cases,  and  using  every  jjossible  means  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  his  patients. 

In  1859  there  appeared  a  new  science,  to  which  Geoffroy-Sainte- 
Hilaire,  de  Serres,  de  Quatrefages,  etc.,  had  liglited  the  way. 
Broca  became  at  once  its  most  ardent  promoter ;  and  before  a  year 
had  elapsed  he  had  founded  the  Society  of  Antlu'opology,  after 
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having  founded  the  science  itself  in  France.  From  that  moment 
to  the  day  of  liis  death,  he  devoted  himself,  in  many  ways,  witli 
all  the  intense  earnestness  of  his  enthusiastic  nature  to  the  develop- 
ment of  anthroi^ology,  undertaking  with  that  object  numerous 
scientific  journeys. 

Already  distinguished  as  anatomist,  pathologist,  and  surgeon, 
the  restless  activity  of  his  mind,  now  in  its  new  bent,  developed  a 
vast  number  of  original  researches,  revealing  him  to  the  world  as 
the  greatest  anthropologist  of  the  day. 

Gifted  with  a  wonderful  memory  and  a  rare  capacity  for  work, 
contributions  and  papers  on  the  most  varied  subjects  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession — the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Man  and  of 
the  Primates  ;  Researches  upon  the  Capaeities  of  the  Skitlls  of  different 
Races  of  Men;  Pre-historic  Man;  Artificial  Deformity  of  the  Skull, 
in  Pre-historic  and  in  Modern  Times ;  and,  above  all,  his  invaluable 
cranio  metric  researches,  followed  by  his  well-known  Instructions  for 
Mensuration  of  the  Skull,  a  work  which  has  been  translated  into  the 
languages  of  all  countries  in  which  science  is  cultivated. 

In  1876,  he  founded,  in  connexion  with  the  Anthropological 
Society,  the  Anthropological  Institute,  where  are  delivered  public 
lectures  upon  comparative  anatomy,  ethnology,  and  ethnography, 
linguistic  science,  demography,  etc. ;  and  where  practical  instruc- 
tions in  craniometry  and  anthropometry  in  general  are  given. 
Here,  in  the  dissecting-room  or  in  the  laboratory,  Broca  was  to  be 
met  with  almost  every  afternoon  until  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  now  measuring  a  skull  or  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
giving  instructions  to  a  pupil,  or  receiving  a  colleague  or  a  visitor ; 
or,  apron  on  and  sleeves  tucked  up,  hard  at  work  in  the  dissecting- 
room  upon  some  interesting  subject ;  and  whatever  he  was  doing, 
was  done  with  his  whole  mind  and  attention. 

Broca  had  a  great  taste  for  mathematics  ;  and  liad  attained 
considerable  proficiency  in  that  department  of  science  in  early 
life.  This  taste  and  talent  no  doubt  contributed  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  development  of  the  rigid  methods  of  positive  obser- 
vation and  of  scrupulously  exact  experimentation  which  he  em- 
ployed in  all  his  researches.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  invention.  He  has  left  in  the  School  of  Anthropology 
quite  an  arsenal  of  ingenious  contrivances  for  measuring  skulls  and 
for  other  purposes  :— among  them,  his  little  instrument  to  enable 
the  student  to  calculate  in  a  moment  the  sphenoidal  angle,  the  im- 
portance of  which,  in  distinguishing  skulls  of  different  races,  lias 
been  pointed  out  by  Virchow  ;  but  which  angle  could  formerly  only 
be  measured  after  sawing  the  skull  in  two.  This  instrument  is 
fully  described  in  Dr  Bertillon's  article  on  "  Angles  Cephaliques  " 
in  the  Nottveau  Dictionnairc  dcs  Scieim-s  Mddicalcs. 

In  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Broca  was  sparing  of  his  voice, 
rarely  taking  part  except  in  important  discussions.  Next  to 
anthropology" and  comparative  anatomy,  the  sul)jects  in  which  he 
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took  most  interest  were  questions  relating  to  puhlic  health  and 
the  education  of  the  people.  To  that  department  of  literature  he 
has  made  valuable  contributions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
his  papers  on  "Infant  Mortality,"  "Population  Movement  in 
France,"  "  Pretended  Degeneracy  of  the  French  Ptace,"  "  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Sanitary  Service  of  the  French  Army."  His  election 
some  months  ago  as  a  life  member  of  the  French  Senate  opened 
up  to  him  the  prospect  of  much  usefulness  in  sanitary  and  educa- 
tional legislation.  The  last  work  of  his  pen  for  public  use  was  a 
report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  Secondary  Education 
of  Women,  which,  though  it  has  not  yet  seen  the  light,  is  being 
talked  of  as  a  masterly  exposition  of  a  crucial  question  in  France, 
where,  as  a  rule,  female  education  is  almost  limited  to  the  cate- 
chisms of  the  Church,  with  the  addition,  for  the  upper  classes,  of 
showy  accomplishments  for  the  drawing-room.  Broca  was  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  view  of  Dupanloup,the  lately  deceased  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  to  the  effect,  that  a  general  education  was  unsuitable 
lor  women,  who  ought,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  be  brought  up  stir  les 
genoux  de  Vdglise.  Broca,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the 
only  effectual  mode  of  educating  a  nation  is  thoroughly  to  educate 
all  the  women.  It  has  been  often  said,  but  it  is  not  yet 
sufSciently  understood  and  believed,  that  most  men  who  have 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  eminence  in  the  various  spheres  of  intel- 
lectual occupation  have  been  principally  indebted  for  the  distinc- 
tion which  they  attained  to  devoted  training  received  in  child- 
hood from  loving  and  intelligent  mothers. 

In  the  private  relations  of  life,  Broca  was  much  esteemed  by  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact :  by  those  who  knew  him  best  and 
longest,  he  was  the  most  sincerely  loved.  He  possessed  a  peculiar 
dash  of  originality  and  independence,  which  gave  zest  to  his  con- 
versation and  his  companionship  ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  correct 
to  say  that  there  was  any  eccentricity — far  less  any  clap-trap — 
in  his  winning  ways.  In  the  relations  of  professional  and  social 
life,  his  loyalty  and  integrity  were  proverbial.  He  was  quick, 
generous,  and  undemonstrative  in  rendering  service ;  he  seemed 
often  to  try  to  make  it  appear  tliat  he  was  the  obliged  when  he  was 
the  obliging  party.  In  everything  he  went  into,  he  was  intensely 
earnest.  This  leading  characteristic  of  the  man  often  excited 
opposition,  but  seldom  engendered  enmity.  The  earnestness,  the 
thoroughness  of  Broca  is  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  C)f 
him  which  I  took  down  the  other  day — in  contemplation  of 
writing  this  sketch — from  the  lips  of  one  of  his  old  friends 
and  pupils.  My  informant  described  his  first  visit  to  Broca, 
which  took  place  in  December  1850.  The  then  young  prosector 
of  anatomy  was  busily  engaged,  and  had  before  him  an  English 
grammar  and  dictionary.  For  what  purpose  was  he  tlius  occu- 
pied ?  That  he  might  be  able  to  read  Thaclceray's  Vanity 
Fair  in  the  original !    Preferring  to  an  excellent  French  transla- 
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tioii  oi  the  work  Avhicli  had  just  appeared,  and  was  on  his 
table,  he  said,  "  The  best  translation  only  gives  the  meat  without 
the  sauce  ;  and  I  wish  to  have  both."  This  trait  of  thoroughness, 
shown  thu-ty  years  ago  in  the  incident  now  narrated,  was  con- 
stantly being  exemplified  in  the  actions  of  his  future  life. 

_  Some  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  Broca's  reli- 
gions opinions,  a  fact  which  is  prjbably  explained  by  the  subject 
being  one  into  wliich  he  did  not  eii^er  in  his  writings,  prelections,  or 
private  conversations.  This,  ho'g^ver,  I  know,  that  he  did  not 
like  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  free-thii#er  ('■•  libre  penseur  ") ;  and  he 
was  not  a  reviler  of  the  clergy.  Nevertheless,  in  practice  no  man 
could  be  less  trammelled  by  religfius  beliefs  in  investigating  and 
speculating  npon  the  secrets  ofi^nature  and  the  origin  of  man. 
Pressed  one  day  by  a  Darwinian  for  a  reply  to  certain  questions, 
he  said  smilingly  :— "  Yes  !  homo  must  have  had  an  ancestor ;  and 
the  gorilla  is  assuredly  Jwmo's  cousin."  Upon  another  occasion,  at 
the  close  of  an  anthropological  lecture,  when  a  visitor  remarked  to 
him  that  he  had  not  used  a  good  opportunity  of  denouncing 
"  clericalism,"  he  replied  :— "  My  discourse  was  an  elucidation  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  to  have  entered  on  the  other  topic 
would  have  been  foreign  to  my  purpose  and  disagreeable  to  some 
of  my  audience."  Weighing  carefully  such  evidence  as  is  attain- 
able, the  result  seems  to  be  this  : — Broca  respected  the  opinions 
of  religious  men,  and  was  not  an  atheist;  yet  he  was  an  un- 
fettered thinker,  who  had  not  reconciled  scriptural  revelation 
with  scientific  researches. 

But,  after  all,  can  comparative  anatomy  or  anthropology  ever 
disclose  to  us  tlie  mystery  of  man's  origin,  or  explain  his'special 
nature  ?  Is  not  one  peculiarity  of  man  his  capacity  for  intellectual 
progress  ?  Has  he  not  another  and  a  still  grander  peculiarity  ? 
Assuredly,  there  is  blended  in  his  mind,  with  the  capacity  for  in- 
tellectual progress,  an  element  which,  though  difficult  to  describe 
as  an  isolated  element,  pervades  his  whole  nature,  and  consti- 
tutes a  distinctive  part  of  his  psychical  character — a  sense  of  relation 
xoith  the  Infinite.  Man  viewed  merely  as  an  animal  is  mortal,  and 
returns  to  the  dust  whence  he  came  ;  but  by  his  soul  he  is  brought 
into  communion  with  his  Creator  and  is  immortal.        J.  E.  C. 
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